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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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WARNER MIFFLIN. 


[A friend has handed us a pamphlet, 
printed, in 1796, by Samuel Sansom, No. 27 
Mulberry street, entitled “The Defence of 
Varner Mifflin against Aspersions cast on 
him on Account of his Endeavors to Promote 
Mercy and Peace among Mankind.” It is 


' interesting, as showing the progressive steps 


by which this remarkable man became a 
staunch advocate of human rights, of peace, 
and of abstinence from intoxicating liquors. 
—Eps. } 


“T was born and chiefly raised on the east- 
ern shore of Virginia; and although my pa- 


_ rents_were of the religious Society called 


rd 







Quak¢rs, and exemplary in their lives, yet I 
Witnessed great incitements to a departure 
from the principles held by that people, there 
being none of the profession except our family 
within sixty miles; and my asssociates were 


of those who tenaciously held the prevailing 


sentiments in favor of slavery, so that I had 


no opportunity of having my heart and views 
enlarged on this interesting subject, by con- 
versing with such of my brethren in profes- 
sion who had come to see the necessity of an 
impartial inquiry into the nature and ten- 


dency of this atrocious practice. 


“Thus situated, and my father then pos- 
sessing a number of slaves, I was in great 





danger of becoming blinded by the influence 


of custom, the bias of education, and the de- 
lusions of self-interest; from whence I cer- 
tainly must have become fettered as in the 
chains of wrong habits, had not the emana- 
tions of Divine light and grace (which I had 
been early instructed to pay attention to) 
powerfully prevailed in successive visitations, 
so operating as to subvert the effects of dan- 
gerous prepossessions, and disposing my mind 
to yield to the influences of best wisdom, on 
this, to my present view, one of the worst of 
sins. 

“And it is with peculiar satisfaction I have 
to remark, that my father was not long be- 
hind me in espousing the cause of liberty. 
After sealing the sincerity of his professions 
by the liberation of about an hundred blacks, 
notwithstanding the discouragement of a law 
then existing, he became a zealous advocate 
and intercessor for them with their masters, 
and in many instances were his labors suc- 
cessful; often appearing alone in courts of 
law, amidst surrounding opponents, to plead 
the cause of individuals of the African race 
who had a claim to freedom. 

“An occurrence took place about the four- 
teenth year of my age, that tended to pave 
the way for the reception of those impressions 
which have since been sealed with indelible 
clearness on my understanding. Being in 
the field with my father’s slaves, a young 
man among them questioned’ me ‘ whether I 
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thought it could be right that they should be 
toiling to raise me, and I sent to school, and 
by and by their children must do so for mine 
also?’ Some little irritation took place in 
my mind at first; but his reasoning finally 
so impressed me as never to be erased. The 
idea of losing so much property as what I 
might probably expect from the great num- 
ber my father possessed, seemed hard on first 
view to reconcile; however, before I arrived 
at manhood I determined never to be a slave- 
holder, yet on settling in a married life, com- 
menced the proving of my faith on this head. 
I became possessed of several minor slaves 
by my wife, and divers came from my father’s 
on different errands, with a conclusion to 
abide with me, without any move thereto on 
his part or mine; as also several that never 
lived with him, that were of my mother’s 
family of blacks, from Kent County, Mary- 
land. Thus, all I then had of lawful age 
being volunteers, I sat down quiet in the use 
of them, until at length I became almost per- 
suaded I could not do without them; and 
when the subject of freeing blacks was 
treated on, the prevailing sentiment was, that 
negroes were such thieves they would not do 
to be free; and, though this was chiefly the 
~_ of slaveholders, yet I was glad to em- 
race it as a pertext for keeping mine, but I 
was not suffered long to rest unreproved in 
this spot; my fig-leaf covering of excuse was 
stripped off and my state discovered to me by 
the penetrating rays of that light which mak- 
eth manifest, ‘for whatsoever maketh manifest 
is light ; from whence considerable conflict 
arose in my soul; when, after continuing for 
some time debating, resolving and re resolv- 
ing, a period arrived, when He who hath His 
way in the clouds, in the whirlwind, the earth- 
quake, and thick darkness, was pleased to 
arouse me to greater vigilance by His terrors 
for sin, for having omitted what had appeared 
clearly as my duty in this business, when, in 
a time of thunder-storm, every flash appeared 
as though it might be the instrument to dis. 
patch me into a state of fixedness, and with 
the measure of my duty herein not filled up; 
what, then, could I expect if taken in that 
condition, but an eternal separation from 
heavenly enjoyment? And, though these 
sensations may appear strange to some, who 
neither fear God nor regard man, yet I still 
retain a willingness that such seasons of con- 
vulsion in the outward elements may be im- 
pressive of solid instruction to my mind. 
“Tt then settled on my understanding that 
I should indeed be excluded from happiness 
if I continued in this breach of the Divine 
law, written upon my heart as by the finger 
of Heaven; although want and disgrace to 
my family had presented with threatening 
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aspect, should I adhere to its dictates. Aftg 









vel 
which, in the year 1774, I manumitted thog ab 
I had by my wife, flattering myself such who §__rie 
came of their own accord I might retaj mé 
while they chose to continue, as hereto Jat 
till being visited with affliction, on the pres. ‘Si 
entation of an awful eternity, a willingnes § pl 
was wrought in me to cast my care on a me. § an 
ciful Providence, and to resign up at al] at 
events to what I did believe was called for gt 
my hands, that of bearing a faithful testi § ta 






mony against the abominable practice of gp. 
slaving fellow-men; I therefore let my fathe 
know he must take the blacks away or ay. 
thorize me to set them free. He readily tol 
me I might do as I would, on which, in 177}, 
I executed another deed of emancipation for 
all I held as mine. 


“About the twenty-fourth year of my age 
I was put into the Commission of the P 
which tended to excite considerable thirst for 
preferment in en a taste that had 
much impeded the/progress of my testimony 
against slavery, as it furnished an idea of 
ditional necessity for slaves to support me in” 
that mode of life. Yet, after those seasonsof 
conflict before hinted at, I- became impressed ” 
with a belief that it was right for me t 
decline this office, and with it any futur 
advancement to stations in power. Although § 
I revere magistracy, confiding in the sacred ¥ 
text, that it is an ordinance of God, and be) 
lieving it a great benefit to mankind, whe 
executed under His holy and preserving fear,” 
But, in the present state of governments, 1 
apprehend my brethren cannot be active 
therein consistent with our high profession, of | 
being called to become, through a faithful” 
adherence to Divine monitions, even as some 
of the first-fruits of the nations unto God, ia 
the support of our principle against war, with 
which the various governments among mel 
have so much affinity. I was solemnly im 
pressed with the importance of the trust when 
about undertaking the commission, and re | 
solved to discharge my duty therein fullf; 7 
yet, though I endeavored to perform this t 
the best of my understanding, I never felt 
that peace of soul I desired duriag my con 
tinuance in office; this brought me into striet _ 
scrutiny, and a confirmation succeeded of the 
truth of our great Master’s declaration, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world.” My mind hath 
remained steadfastly attached to these senti- © 
ments when, at different times since, I have 
been solicited to accept of any station either 
in the legislative or executive departments of 

overnment, especially as it considerably un 
fits for the promulgation of peace and 
will among men, when there is an embarka- 
tion in human policy on its floating sea of 
party spirit, that gendereth envy, malice, re 
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venge, rents, divisions and war; and the 

abundant use of oaths, with frequent perju- 

ries, in what relates to matters of govern- 

ment, appears to me not only a manifest vio- 

Jation of Christ’s injuaction to His followers, 

‘Swear not at all, as what exceedeth the sim- 

ple and plain communication of ‘Yea, yea, 

and nay, nay, cometh of evil, but is also a prof- 

anation of the Sacred Name. 

“And, indeed, I have felt scrupulous of 
taking an active part at elections, lest I should 
got only become tinctured with a spirit of 
party, but also contribute by my vote to the 

Jacing those in power who might become 
oppressors of tender consciences. If we give 
a0 just occasion of offence, but are in other 
respects useful members of the community, 
we may be admitted without censure to the 
exercise of these scruples; and it would be 
more to the honor as well as blessing of the 
world, if the tender conscience was more 
cherished. 

“To resume the thread of my narrative: 
I was concerned with two estates, to which 
belonged many of the African race; in one 
they were willed to the heirs particularly 
named, and as executor I conceived I must 
exercise the government over them, to enable 
me to settle with the heirs. But I was turned 
solidly to consider that I should not be justi- 
fied in doing that for another which I was 
fally convinced was asin to do on my own 
account. The prospect being clear, a solemn 
impression took place at the time, that I be- 
lieved to be the language of holy certainty, 
that neither I nor mine should ever suffer by 
my discharging them, which I believe was 
never doubted by me. I called them in and 
let them know, so far as I had power, they 
were free; some who were hired by their own 
consent I informed they must continue the 
time out and they should have their wages, 
and likewise all their earnings from their 
master’s death, which was fully complied with 
on my part to the best of my knowledge, and 
according to my faith so was the event, the 
several heirs, as they arrived at age, liberated 
the slaves and released me. 

“T also fouad an engagement to make res- 
titution to those I had held in a state of b n- 
dage, for the time so held, which was done 
according to the judgment of indifferent men, 
agreed on by myself and the blacks. And on 
reflection I found I had so much hand in 
selling some as to put me under an obligation 
to release them, which I did to a considerable 
amount, on my own account, my then wife’s, 
and some who belonged to her father and 
grandfather. 

“About this time I was appointed on 
a committee to labor with the members of 
our Society who held slaves, in order for the 
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convincement of their understandings of the 
inconsistency of this practice with Christi- 
anity ; which labor was so far blest that in a 
little time most of our members liberated 
theirs. Now great stir was made, as if the 
country was going to be overturned and ruined. 
It appeared as if the lying spirit had gone 
forth to deceive the people. On my setting 
mine free (I thought it best to put them from 
me, to manifest they were so), it was circu- 
lated that Mifflin had set free a parcel of 
lazy, worthless negroes; he could make noth- 
ing by them, therefore set them at liberty. 
This reflection had some weight with me, 
however unjust, and, regarding Scripture in- 
junction, not to let our good be evil spoken of, 
I thought it expedient to propose their havin 
land and teams, and in return they shoul 
give me half their produce, which was put 
in execution with those who chose to accept 
the terms. Immediately the tune was turned, 
that Mifflin was. making more money by his 
negroes now than ever, and keeping them in 
more abject slavery, under the pretence of 
their being free. I then determined to do 
what I did believe to be right, not regarding 
the unbridled tongues of men, and so I have 
endeavored to act till this time, pressing 
through both good and evil report. 


‘Another trial occurred: I felt religiously 
engaged in testimony against the pernicious 
use of ardent spirits, so generally prevalent, 
particularly in time of harvest. We had 
been in the superfluous use of it in my family, 
and laying myself out as a candidate for pro- 
motion in Government, as before hinted, 
when in the Commission of the Peace I fre- 
quently kept the bottle and bowl on the table 
from morning till night, it being then, and I 
fear is yet too much the corrupt manner by 
which worldly promotion is commonly at- 
tained. I now found a sore conflict was to be 
experienced in attempting a practice so re- 
verse to what I had been in, and in which I 
should stand alone; and having discharged 
my slaves, I feared I might never be able to 
save my grain or carry On my farm to sup- 
port my family, but the conviction of its rec- 
titude was such that I felt impelled to make 
the attempt. I had a number of people in 
my field, a master mason with divers of his 
hands, among uthers; I thought if he became 
reconciled it would tend to settle the minds 
of his companions, therefore began to dis- 
course with him while he was reaping, when, 
in a most shocking manner, he damned re- 
ligion and said he would have rum.. This so 
affzcted me, I left the field, apprehending I 
should never be able to stem such a torrent ; 
but seriously pondering on it, and the subject 
enlarging in my view with increasing weight, 
it sealed on my spirit that if I should hand 
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out this liquor and any life by its means be 
lost, as I had several times seen a danger of 
being the case, I should not be clear of the 
blood of such, on which I determined, through 
Divine assistance, never to use it again on 
any like occasions, and with thankfulness I 
may acknowledge I have been favored never 
to suffer damage through the disuse of it in 
my fields, and so preserved from the misap- 
plication of it since, that in all my concerns 
there has not been one pint used, except on 
em occasions as medicine, and that 
ut little. 

“The late revolution now began to make 
its appearance, 2nd, as I was religiously re- 
strained from taking any part therein, I had 
the epithet of Toryism placed on me by inter- 
ested holders of slaves; insinuations were 
thrown out that my laboring for the freedom 
of the blacks was in order to attach them to 
the British interest; notwithstanding I had 
liberated mine on the ground of religious 
conviction before this revolutionary period 
had arrived. Added to this, on the issue of 
the bills of credit by Congress, I felt re- 
stricted from receiving them, lest I might 
thereby, in some sort, defile my hands with 
one of the engines of war; from whence I 
was further dipped into sympathy with the 
condition of the blacks, in acting so as to be 
declared an enemy to my country, and like 
them thrown out from the benefit of its laws, 
and this for no other crime but yielding to 
the impulses of Divine grace or law of God 
written in my heart, which I ever found the 
safest ground to move upon. Abundant 
threats were poured out that my house should 
be pulled down over my head, that I should 
be shot, carted, &c. This proved a fiery trial ; 
my soul was almost overwhelmed lest I should 
bring my family to want, and it might be 
through a deception. I left my house in the 
night season and walked into a field, in the 
bitterness of my soul, and without any sensi- 
ble relief returned back. On stepping into 
the door I espied a Testament, and opening 
it in the 13th chapter of Revelations, found 
mention there made of a time when none 
should buy or sell but those who received the 
mark of the beast in the right hand or fore- 
head ; and it fixed in my mind that if I took 
that money after those impressions I should 
receive a mark of the bestial spirit of war in 
my right hand, and then the penalty which 
is annexed in the ensuing chapter must fol- 
low. I then resolved, through the Lord’s 


assistance, which I craved might be afforded, 
let what would follow, never to deal in any 
of it. This afforded me some relief, and find- 
ing my wife so far united with me as to refuse 
it likawise (saying, 

the matter as p did. 


though she did not feel 
yet, through fear of weak- 


ening my hands, she was most easy not {to 
touch it), I became much strengthened and 
resigned to suffer what might be allotted, 
feeling at times the prevalence of that power 
which delivers from all fear of the malice of 
men or infernal spirits, and reduces the soul 
into perfect subjection to the holy will and 
ordering. , 

“The war advancing with increasing dis- 
tress, gloomy prospects opened, and close 
provings seemed at the door of such who 
were measurably redeemed from the spirit of 
party. Not only our testimony against war, 
in the support of which our religious Society 
have been oft brought under trials, but that 
against pulling down or setting up of govern- 
ments was brought to the test. As there are 
those who from full experience know that it 
is not a cunningly devised fable, but the truth 
of God revealed in the heart, through His 
light and good Spirit, that shows us we are 
called to raise the pure standard of the Prince 
of Peace above all om rage, strife, conten- . 
tion, rents and divisions, in the spirit of meek- 
ness and wisdom, and in quietness and confi- 
dence patiently to suffer what may arise for 
the promotion of this peaceable government 
of the Shiloh, in and through an innocent. ~ 
life and conversation, wherein the language 
is felt of ‘Glory tu God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men’ ; and this was the 
experience of many, I am bold to assert it, 
even during the late cruel war, when thou- 
sands of men were endeavoring, in its fierce 
and voracious spirit, to destroy one another. 
Such have been my own sensations when at 
one view I have beheld both parties, and had 
to risk a passage through them. I counted 
none my enemy ; I felt no fear from anything 
cn my part in thought, word or deed; many 
times concluding I should have had no objec 
tion for the two contending generals to have 
known my whole heart and conduct, having 
at an early period of that calamity been con- 
vinced it would not do for me, even in idea, 
to wander without the boundaries of my pro- 
fessed principles, or [I could not expect to be 
sustained by the secret aid of the God of the 
faithful, whose everlasting arm of help, with 
humble gratitude I may acknowledge, hath 
been stretched out for my strengthening and 
confirmation in a variety of instances; one of 
which was, when called upon among others, 
for the support of truth, to appear before the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania on behalf of our 
Friends who were banished from Philadel- 
phia to Virginia for the well-known forgery 
and unjust charge on our Society dated from 
Spank Town, respecting which some yet un- 
dertake to vilify us, though it hath been so 
fully refuted and cleared up. After which 
occurrence I queried with an American offi- 
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cer of high rank whether he did believe that 
could have been wrote in any of our meet- 
ings? to which he replied, ‘he believed it was 
wrote in a meeting-house.’ I told him it 
would be hard for us to be answerable for all 
the crimes committed in our meeting-houses, 
when they chose to take them from us by 
force; but did he believe it was wrote by any 
of the Society. His answer was, ‘he believed 
Gen. Sullivan knew who wrote it. And 
when, on the day of the battle of German. 
town, our Yearly Meeting issued a testimony 
respecting our peaceable principles, denying 
said charge, I was one among others appointed 
to present this to the commander-in-chief of 
each army, which was a proving time—to 
pass through opposing armies, most of whose 
minds were perhaps agitated and many of 
them afresh fired by the spirit of war, from 
their recent engagement; and with no pass- 

ort or shield to protect us from any merci- 
ee attack but our own innocence, sheltered 
by the wing of Divine preservation. Herein 
I was brought iato renewed sympathy with 
our oppressed African brethren, who are 
many of them exposed to the uncontrolled 
power of man, without any tribunal on all 
the earth whereunto they can appeal for 
redress and grievances. 

(To be concluded.) 


—-—__—+0090e 


















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GROCERS AND THE DRUGGISTS., 


While the friends of temperance are 
nobly battling with the manufacturer, the 
hotel-keeper, the unlicensed retailer, and the 
equally corrupt and venal politicians, there 
is another source of danger—another class of 
retailers of intoxicating drinks, who require 
attention at their hands—the grocers and 
druggists. It does not require much observa- 
tion or reflection to perceive how these may 
and do promote and encourage intemperance, 
more especially among the young and incip- 
ient drinkers. This is more particularly true 
in those districts where the local option law 
is in force. 

Far be it from me to cast any suspicion 
upon honest and conscientious retailers, and 
there are many such, who will undoubtedly 
reap an honest man’s reward for well-doing. 
But there are others who are not thus honest 
and conscientious, who have paid a license- 
fee for the privilege of selling alcoholic 
liquors for medical and art purposes, who 
avail themselves of the opportunity to en- 
hance the profits by their covert sale, for the 
purpose of drink, whenever they think they 
can do so with impunity. 

These, not being infallible, and often pressed 
‘by the rivalry of the trade, may find them- 
selves in the predicament of the lawyer 





‘Who ecarce with teeth and nail 
Could hold the eel of business by the tail.” 


To them, the temptation to illicit traffic is 


irresitible without the restraints of the law 
—they not being‘ a law unto themselves.” 


But, however careful and scrupulous the 


vender may be, the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is always a business of continual dan- 
ger and perplexity, and ought not to be lightly 
engaged in. 
by the false pretences and untruthful excuses 
of his customers. For it is not the profes- 
sional drunkard who carries his diplomatic 
honors on his nose. It is not an old veteran 
from the whisky regiment, uniformed in rags 
and filth. It is not my uncle Jake, who. 
carried his whisky from the store in his wife’s 
coffee-pot, with the spout on the other side 
from the handle, and, when he got home, 
found that it had all leaked out. It is none 
of these who deceive the retailer and subject 
him to the unmerited penalty of the fon. 


He is ever liable to be deceived 


But it is the man who is well dressed and 


equipped, and who claims to be temperate, 


moral, perhaps even religious, and who has 
not yet been excluded from respectable so- 


ciety on account of his vices. It is the youth 


whose mother, or sister or WIFE may have 
brushed from his clothing the befoulments of 
yester-night’s debauch, and whose nose has 
not yet become like Fallstaff’s, “‘ A lantern in 
the poop.” These are they who practice de- 
ception, too often successfully, on the grocer 
and the druggist, making them, however re- 
luctantly, participants in the horrible business 
of drunkard-making. 

I said, in a public meeting, some two years 


ago, that the time must come when the sale of 
intoxicating liquors will only be allowed across 


the druggist’s counter, under close restrictions 
and heavy responsibilities. I little thought, at 
that time, that the consideration of this ques- 
tion would be so soon precipitated upon us by 
the rumsellers themselves. Their open and 
avowed violation of law and good order; 
their disregard of all moral obligations to 
the poor and depraved class of our people ; 
the torrent of crime, pauperism and misery 
which they are pouring upon us, call aloud 
for more efficient means to arrest the de- 
populating scourge. What shall those means 
be? 

As already intimated, the ultimatum of 
temperance must be the restricted and respon- 
sible sale of alcoholic liquors across the drug- 
gist’s counter. This, however, can only be at- 
tained by patient, unremitted, unrequited 
toil. 

Let us remember the mighty oak sprang 
from’ an acorn ; the giant tree of California, 
from an apparently insignificant germ. So 
may this magnificent enterprize begin with 
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some small and obscure retailer, from whose 
happy influence it may grow and flourish, and 
assume the grand proportions of the Amer- 
ican continent and of the world. 

The honest retailer, who feels restricted by 
his conscience more than by the terms of his 
license, can perform his moral obligations to 
his fellow men, by adopting something like 
the following plan: 

His license allows him to sell for medical 
and art purposes—ncthing more—and im- 
gee penalties for exceeding this limit. It is 

is right and his duty to know that he does 
nut violate the law. Hence it becomes his 
right and his duty to know to whom, and for 
what purpose, the liquor is sold. To obtain 
this necessary information, let him require 
every purchaser of the uncompounded and 
drinkable forms of alcohol, to produce a pre- 
scription or order from a physician or manu- 
facturer, stating how much, for whose use and 
for what purpose it is directed, with date, and 
the signature of the prescriber. The said pre- 
scription to be filed and preserved for future 
use, to exonerate the seller from the charge 
of violating the law, and to throw the respon- 
sibility on the prescriber, in the case of any 
fraudulent or collusive proceedure. Who will 
come forward as the pioneer in this reform? 

It does not seem probable that we shall 
soon agree to dispense with the use of alco- 
hol either in medicine, pharmacy or the art- 
manufactures. But why should we hesitate 
to place its manufacture and sale under the 
same supervisory restrictions as are found 
necessary for other poisons? When there 
cannot be a doubt but that it is the prolific 
cause of an hundredfold more deaths than 
all the other poisonous substances taken to- 
gether. 

If it is found necessary to place strychnine, 
arsenic and the etceterus in bottles bearing the 
insignia of death, why is it not a hundred- 
fold more necessary that every vessel contain- 
ing acoholic poison should be designated in 
the same manner? 

How long must we apply the sarcastic lan- 
guage of the poet to the inveterate habit of 
drunkenness and its abettors? 

“The large, enormous guilt, 

Safe in its size—too vast for laws to whip— 

Trembles before no bar. Say, Reason, say, 

When will thy long minority expire? 

When will thy dilatory kingdom come?” 


E. MIcHENER. 
Toughkenamon, 24th Eleventh mo., 1874. 


Know that the love of thyself doth hurt 
thee more than anything in the world. If 
thou seekest this or that, and wouldst be here 
or there to enjoy thy own will and pleasure, 
thou shalt never be free from care. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


To the Editors Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear Frienps,—I think you did right ip 
admitting the paper of A. J. P., on the Doe 
trine of Eternal Punishment,* for even errors 
are sometimes instructive. But I was rejoiced 
to find that you published it under protest. 

It is not my intention to engage in a con- 
flict of opinions with the author of that paper, 
He has the entire right to his opinions, and 
so have I to mine. This balances our ac 
counts. 

There is, however, one important point on 
which I am too obtuse to understand what 
his opinion is. He says: 

‘“‘T apprehend that it (the rejection of the 
doctrine] has mainly arisen from an improper 
view that it is incompatible with the charac 
ter of our Heavenly Father, and His Divine 
attributes, justice, ineffable love and tender 
mercy, to inflict an everlasting and vindictive 
punishment upon His erring children.” 

Having read thus far, I charitably hoped 
that the word “ vindichive” was used inad- 
vertently, but as I read on per contra. “I 
am inclined to state what to me is entirely 
clear, and to exonerate our Divine Father 
from the charge of vindictiveness.” 

If vindictive punishment is not incompat- 
ible with the Divine attributes, why labor to 
exonerate Him from the charge? If, on the 
contrary, he found it necessary to rebut the 
charge, why did he not recur back, and ex- 
punge the hateful word from the sentence 
first quoted ? 

To my feeble comprehension, vindictiveness 
is strangely enough coupled with ineffable 
love and tender mercy, either in God or man, 
With the One it is impossible; with the 
other it is cruel and wicked. E. M. 

Toughkenamon, 12th mo. 6th, 1874. 


20 


[The following tribute, which we believe to 
be a just one, is taken from the Wilmington 
“ Every Evening” of the 8th inst.—Eps.] 

OBITUARY. 
THE DEATH OF JOSEPH BANCROFT. 


Joseph Bancroft died at his residence, at. 


Rockford, near this city, at fifteen minutes 
before 12 o’clock yesterday, after a lingering 
illness of Bright’s disease of the kidneys, of 
many months’ duration, accompanied by 
painful suffering, which he bore with a forti- 
tude and patience worthy of the pure and 
noble Christian life he has led. Though his 
sufferings have for some time past been very 
great, the last few hours of his life were easy 
and he passed away without a struggle. Thus 
peacefully ended as pure, consistent, upright 
and useful a life as ever blessed this or any 


* The italics are mine throughout. 
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_ other community with its example, influence | was always glad in saying anything of his 


and activity. own personal history to make prominent men- 
Deceased was born on April 7th, 1803, at | tion of this genezous act, and we feel that his 
Manchester, England, his parents being John family and friends will approve of its men- 
and Elizabeth Bancroft. They were mem. | tion here. 
bers of the religious Society of Friends, and| In business he was enterprising and always 
belonged to an old Lancashire family of that | seeking improvements, and in his mills were 
faith, and the mother, while yet Elizabeth | introduced some of the first “self-acting 
Wood, accompanied a minister of the Society | mules” and “fly frames” ever built in 
who came to this country on a religious visit | America, and the heads of the ‘‘ mules” then 
some years before her marriage. introduced are still in use. There, also, the 
Joseph received his education at Ackworth | finishing process for some descriptions of 
School, an institution under the charge of| goods was first brought up to the English 
Friends, and quitting school at fourteen, he | standard of excellence, after many years of 
was apprenticed to his uncle, Jacob Bright, | study and experiment, involving a journey 
father of the celebrated John Bright, in the | by deceased to England in 1854, for the pur- 
spring of 1817, serving an apprenticeship of | pose of inspecting the mills there. But that 
seven years. which has peculiarly and honorably marked 
In the spring of 1824, he left England to| his business career has been his just and 
join his family in this country, where they had | Christian relations with those in his employ. 
immigrated during his apprenticeship, and | While managing for the Young’s he saw the 
settled in Wilmington. When he arrived,|evils of the “‘store-pay” system there in 
his father and family were living in the house | vogue, by which the men were kept con- 
now occupied by Joseph Tatnall, in the Ninth | stantly in debt, and resolved that whenever 
Ward, and it was frequently mentioned by | he went into business for himself he would 
deceased as a most curious fact, that though | pay his hands iu cash, a policy he ‘adopted 
he was the second of thirteen children, the | immediately on starting his mills and which 
night he arrived in Wilmington was the first|he adhered to without a single failure 
time they were ever all gathered at once un-| throughout his business career, though he 
der the same roof. barely escaped a failure of the kind once 
Joseph found his father and brothers en-| during the dark and dismal days of the panic 
gaged in the manufacture of flannel in the| of 1857. He at the same time encouraged the 
building just north of the Brandywine, near | men to leave as much of their wages as possi- 
the bridge, afterward occupied for years as a| ble in his hands, allowing them interest on 
machine shop by Je:sy Urmy, and destroyed | their balances. Owing to this, many men who 
by fire some years ago. He helped them in | have come to the miils with nothing but the 
the business for a year or two and then took | clothes they wore, have gone West with suf- 
charge of the cotton mills of the Young fam-| ficient of their earnings saved to buy and 
ily, at Rockland, where Jessup & Moore’s| stock a farm. The utmost care for the com- 
paper mills now stand. fort and welfare of the men always marked 
In the spring of 1831, he bought the prop- | his dealings with them and a free library was 
erty where the Rockford Mills and village | established for their use. The result of this 
(frequently called Bancroft’s Banks) now | policy was the establishment of most kindly 
stand. There were then only two small | relations between bim and the men, and dur- 
houses, besides his own residence, on the place, | ing the whole forty-three years since the mills 
while now there are from sixty to seventy | were established there have been very few 
there, besides the extensive mill buildings, | strikes, while the mills have so rarely stopped 
library, etc. Here, forty-three years ago, he | in good times or bad, that the hands have a 
began the honorable and useful business ca-| saying that ‘‘ Bancroft’s never stop.” 
reer which ended only with his life. Hehad| In 1829, the deceased married Sarah, 
many a hard struggle with adverse fortune, | daughter of William and Sarah Poole, of 
but met every difficulty with courage. A| this city, by whom he had two sons who be- 
great disaster overtook him in the great.flood | came his partners in 1865, forming the pres- 
of 1839, which carried away his dam, along | ent firm of Joseph Bancroft & Sons. 
with all others on the Brandywine, flooding} He has always maintained his connection 
the mill and destroying all his stock. Then | with the religious Society of which he was a 
he felt overwhelmed and offered to surrender | birthright member, at the time of the divis- 
the whole property to the late Thomas Jan- | ion, going with the branch commonly called 
vier, who had furnished him largely with the | ‘‘ Hicksites,” and he has been an earnest and 
means for starting the business, but that gen- | consistent liver, as well as professor of its 
tleman refused to permit any such sacrifice | doctrine of peace on earth and good will 
and assisted him to a new start. Deceased! toward men. He never approved of the sep- 
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aration of the Society into two parts, and 
came to consider it a very grievous mistake, 
and in the latter years of his life he devoted 
a great part of his time t» indefatigable ef- 
foris to effect a reconciliation and reunion, 
and a few months ago he published a book 
on the subject entitled “A Persuasive to 
Unity.” He also was the author of many 
religious tracts. He almost wore himself out 
in his efforts to restore unity to the Society, 
and probably his labors in this behalf hast- 
ened the disease which finally caused his 
death. 

_ In this hasty sketch we cannot pay any 
just tribute to the noble life and character of 
one who, take him all in all, stands in our 
mind as the best realization of manliness and 
sweetness, strength and tenderness, it has ever 
been our privilege to know, and whose benig- 
nant face and commanding form will ever 
stand fixed indelibly in our memory as those 
of one who realized and typified in his per- 
son and life, the character of a true Christian 
gentleman. 





_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1874. 





BivuE RIveR QuARTERLY MEETING.—A 
valued correspondent furnishes the following 
account of his attendance of Blue River Quar- 
terly Meeting, which occurred recently : 


‘‘ With a friend from this city, I recently attended 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, much to our comfort, 
and, I trust, to our strength and growth. 

“ The comfortable meeting-house was quite filled ; 
a large proportion present being young men and 
women. Their solid deportment and apparent in- 
terest in the business of the Meeting, and evident 
participation in the religious exercises that attended 
the several sittings on Seventh and First-days, were 
a source of hope and joy, as we saw with the eye of 
faith a steady succession of earnest workers for the 
Truth coming forward to help those now actively 
engaged in the service. Our friend S. B. W., of 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, was in at- 
tendance, and favored, we thought, in his service, 
in and out of meeting. 

“ Although we arrived at the house of our friend 
A. M. in @ snow-storm, at the close of a ride of 18 
miles, and too late to attend the Sixth-day Meeting, 
and started with this friend about half-past two 
o'clock in the morning, Second-day, riding 13 miles 
by star-light, in an open wagon, with the mercury 
14 degrees below zero, we still felt our spirits light, 
and attuned to songs of praise for the visit and its 
attendant blessings.” 

Twelfth month, 1874. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THe ScPeERNATURAL.—In taking up this 
subject, we are conscious of treading upon 
debated ground, but it is not the supernatural 
connected with religion that alone concerns 
us. There is a vast amount palmed off on 
the credulous and succeptible for spiritual 
revelations that is not to be found in the 
records of Christianity, and makes no claim 
to religion ; it is this that is undermining and 
making shipwreck of the faith of many in all 
denominations. 


We should scarcely have noticed this sub- 
ject, did we not know that it is leading cap- 
tive very many from whom we ought to ex- 
pect better things. Books are written to es 
tablish its claims, essays and advertisements, 
concerning its mysteries, occupy the columns 
of newspapers, and social gatherings are en- 
tertained with account{ of séances and appa- 
ritions, that have the odor of the myths and 
oracles of by-gone ages. 


The supernatural that claims Divine inter- 
position, and is connected with the religion of 
the Bible, is now undergoing the crucial test of 
criticism and patient investigation, from which 
it has no occasion to shrink. The intelligent 
believer in the Divine origin of the hope that 
animates him, must rejoice at every honest 
effort that is made to lift the religion which 
he professes out of the mists of error and 
superstition in which it has, for so many ages, 
been shrouded. 


When men were ignorant of the Jaws that 
regulated matter, they might be excused for 
believing that these could be suspended and 
resume action to meet human emergencies; 
and the faith that was confirmed and strength- 
ened by such interpretations, doubtless was 
accepted and “ counted for righteousness ” by 
Him “whose tender mercies are” (as de 
clared by these same interpreters) “‘ over all 
His works.” 


Since, however, it is being demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt, that each atom of organic mat- 
ter is vitalized and moves in obedience to es- 
tablished law, it becomes the duty of every 
one capable of reasoning, to exercise a wise 
discrimination in this matter, lest the Divine 
Being he dishonored by the acceptance of 
some tradition of the past, which but imper- 
fectly interprets the attributes of his charac: 
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ter, and contradicts the revelations of Him- 
gelf to the individual consciousness. 


We cannot believe that it is the part of 
true wisdom to shun investigation. It is not 
possible for Truth to become emancipated in 
one direction and remain in the swaddling 
clothes of superstition -in another, for the re- 
lations of cause and effect in the visible world, 
to be demonstrated by experiment, and the 
intangible but no less certain facts of spirit- 
ual entity remain where the early fathers of 
the Church left them. 


There is a disposition still to take for the 
basis of investigation, respecting the super- 
natural in religion, the formula that was con- 
structed on a level with the interpretations of 
the Divine economy that prevailed in the 
first centuries, and are found throughout the 
Hebrew: records; and, reasoning from that 
stand-point, reject every proposition that is 
likely to call in question the premises already 
assumed ; just as it has been in the struggle 
respecting the Natural Sciences. Minds en- 
tirely sincere, but travelling in a circum- 
scribed orbit of thought, formulated a theory 
of the origin of the universe, stamped it with 
what they claimed to be the Divine signet, 
and utterly condemved the individual who 
had the boldness to dissent. Happily for the 
race, the light of science penetrated the cav- 
erns of blind belief, and, disclosing the true 



























on ALL His works, is fast clearing away the 
mould and debris of tradition and error. 


It is reasonable to believe that the same 
course will be pursued in relation to that im- 
ponderable, invisible essence which we know 
as spirit. “Why should we fear to have the 
most searching analysis turned upon this sub- 
ject? No possible harm can come to that 
which is worthy of being cherished by the 
candid and conscientious mind; and when 
we see how easy it is to influence a large pro- 
portion of the human family to believe the 
grossest and most palpable errors respecting 
the supernatural, we do well to encourage 
every proper effort to disseminate clearer 
views respecting the relation between spirit 
and its material environment. 


It is to be lamented that eo many. persons 
suffer themselves to be drawn into the snares 
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and delusions by which weak or designing 
ignorance professes to bridge the gulf that 
lies between the known and the beyond. Truth 
loves the light ; wrong and error seek the 
covert of darkness. 


If we put ourselves in the way of commun- 


ion with the Fa her of spirits, He will not 
withhold his presence; and if we can have 
intercourse with Him, why turn to any ques- 
tionable source? The life that is given us bas 
its daily needs; if we are not satisfied to be 
supplied as they are made known, but desire 
to pry into that which is not yet ours, we 
forestall the purpose and intent of our being, 
and wrong both the present and the future. 
Our past experience needs no revelator; 
has been ours, and we know the lesson it 
taught. It is the part of true wisdom to let 
the future unfold in the order of its progres- 
sion. If it. had been the intention of our 
Creator that we should see what it holds in 
store, doubtless He would have so endowed us; 
that it has not been, should satisfy us that the 
present ordering is for our highest good. 


To those who are craving to know more 


than the present reveals, we would say, “If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth liberally and upbraideth none, 
and it shall be given him.” 


DIED. 


BROWN.—At Pendleton, Indiana, Eleventh month 
21st, 1874, of pnlmonary consumption, Annie Brown, 
daughter of Elwood and Mary Ann Brown, in the 
18th year of herage. 

During an illness of nearly three years, this dear, 
young Friend bore her sufferings with Christian 
patience and fortitude, and continued to believe she 
should recover until a few days before her death, 
when she was observed to be more than usually ser- 
ious, and informed her parents that she had just 
realized that her end was near at hand, and ex- 
pressed a desire that if she could not get well, she 
might die soon and be released from her sufferings. 
From this time till her death, she sank rapidly, with 
very severe suffering at times, and during one of 
her paroxysms, she was heard toexclaim, “Oh, why 
don’t Hetake me; thetime seems long!” She retained 
her faculties, and recognized her friends, till the 
last moment, then quietly and peacefully sank to 
rest, in the full hope of a blissful immortality. 


JANNEY.—On Tenth month 22d, 1874, at the 
residence of her son, Mahlon T. Janney, Letitia, 
widow of Stephen Janney, formerly of Loudon Uo., 
Va. She was in the 89th year of her age, and gave 
evideoce by a meek and quiet spirit that, in her 
daily walk, she relied upon the Divine Arm for sup- 
port. 


HULL.—Eleventh month 11th, 1874, Harriet Hull, 
widow of the late Thos. I. Hull, in the 77th year of 
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her age ; a faithful and consistent member of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting. 

The testimony borne at the close, by one who had 
known her well in active life, was, ‘‘She hath done 
what she could.” 

MOORE.—Near Milton, Wayne Co., Indiana, on 
the llth of Eleventh month, 1874, Theresa, wife 
of William Moore, in the 28th year of her age; 
a@ member of Milford Monthly Meeting. 

RULON.—At Milton, Wayne Co., Indiana, Daniel 
Rulon, inthe 75th year of hisage; a member of 
Milford Monthly Meeting. He was borne in the 
State of New Jersey 25th of Sixth month, 1800, re- 
moved to Indiana in 1828. His last illness was pro- 
tracted, but was borne with a peaceful resignation 
and assurance. 

STAR.—At Buck Creek, a branch cf Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting in Virginia, on the 28th ult., James 
M. Star, aged about 60 years; a member of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting. 

He had been summoned there on account of the 
illness of his sister Lydia Ann Robinson, who de- 
ceased before his arrival. He attended her funeral 
—was immediately attacked with pneumonia, and, 
in less than one week, he, tov, had passed away. 
His remains were brought to his home at Water- 
ford, and from thence, on the Ist inst, was buried 
at Friends’ burying-ground at Fairfax. They were 
both worthy members of the Society of Friends. 

HACKNEY.—Tenth month Ist, 1874, Sallie E., 
second daughter of Aaron H. and Sarah’ H. Hack- 
ney (the former deceased), in the 25th year of her 
age; a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 
Frederick Co., Va. Her life was a true type of 
modesty and virtue, with unselfish devotion to the 
comforts of those around her shining throughout 
her long sickness, which proved to be consumption. 
She died sitting in her chair, patiently waiting for the 
final summons. After taking an affectionate fare- 
well of each of her loved ones with an impres- 
sive exhortation to prepare for the change that must 
sooner or later come to all, and leaving a message of 
love for her distant friends, she added, “I am 
willing to go and perfectly resigned to my Heavenly 
Father’s will, and now realize the meaning of de- 
mise ;” and when asked if she desired prayer offered 
in her behalf, replied, “prayer to be effectual 
should be an individual work, and I have not been 
unmindful of that duty.” 


SS 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


ONWARD TO VIENNA. 
No. 27. 
(Continued from page 669.) 


How we took or final farewell of Munich 
on the 8th of the Tenth month, and journeyed 
by rail to Passau on the Danube, passing 
Freising on the Isar, a little ancient town, 
dignified with a Romanesque Cathedral and 
the seat of an episcopal see ever since the 
eighth century ; and passing the old-fashioned, 
picturesque city of Landshut, with its castle 
and its lofty tower, and here taking leave of 
the Isar; and darting off thence towards the 
northeast to the very ancient town of Straub- 
ing on the Danube, and thence down the val- 
ley of the Danube, through a mild October 
afternoon, to the town of Passau, is a very 


simplestory. As we leave Munich, the ghost] 
Alpine summits to the southward sink back 
and disappear, and across the leyel plain 
around us we see no compensating ridges to 
break the monotony. Everywhere the soil ig 
being prepared for the autumn sowing, and 
those fields which have not yet been touched 
with the plough are brown from the long 
drought. The homes are small and poor- 
looking, and the people seem not very numer- 
ous; but from the window of a railway car. 
riage one’s observations are not very valuable, 

Our road crosses the Isar and the Vils, and 
before we enter Passau we cross the Inn, 
now just reaching its destination after its long 
windings and wanderings among the glorious 
Alpine hills. Its waters are yet whitish with 
the tribute of the glaciers, and the Danube ig 
a pure dark green, having had a less stormy 
origin, or having travelled in less troubled 
ways. They meet now for the first time at 
the foot of the ancient town of Passau, the 
Castra Batava of the Homans, and join hands 
unhesitatingly for the long and devious jour- 
ney to the far Euxine. From the north, out 
of the mysterious depths of the Bavarian 
Forest hills, comes the. dark-tinted Ils, to 
mingle its stream also with the current which 
is to bear us Onward on the morrow. We 
know somewhat of the lands from which the 
Inn has gathered its wealth of waters, but the 
dark valleys to the northward, whence the 
ils has gleaned its tribute, we have only seen 
from a distance, as the iron steed whirled us 
onward to-day past its southern border. This 
mountain-district is 1800 square miles in area, 
and is covered with pine and beech forests, 
much of which is wild and neglected. We 
are told that terrific hurricanes often occur 


here in winter, and root up the ancient trees, — 


and that the fallen giants are sometimes left 
lying for years, rendering many paths im- 
passable. There are said to be good carriage 
roads through this forest mountain land, and 
the unpretending inns are accounted comfort- 
able. It would be very interesting to make 
an excursion into this silent country of ro- 
mantic mystery, from the wild legends of 
which so many curious German stories have 
been builded. But we must be content to 
look from a distance on the dark-wooded hills, 
and pass them by for the present, having 
taken our long hours of woodland loitering 
in the Alpine land. 


If I could give an idea of the fortress-like 
Hotel Wilder Mann (Wild Man) in which 
we spent our one night in Passau, it might 
serve as a picture of the style of building in 
vogue in the long ago. It is accounted the 
best hotel in this town of more than 13,000 
people, and must be a building of great an- 
tiquity. We enter a low heavy arch into @ 
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stable-like area, in which is a carriage. The 
walls are of enormous thickness, and massive 
pillars and arches sustain the weight of the 
stories above. We ascend a stairway of solid 

nite, and find the next story also arched 
and the floor in the passage of marble plates. 

But we must rise higher; so we ascend an- 
other rocky stair to the third floor, where we 
find another set of arches, only less massive, 
and are ushered into a bed chamber large 
enough to have accommodated ten people. 
Everything was huge and massive, and we 
object to such a mighty apartment, explain- 
jog our preference for two single rooms. 
Again we ascend, and find ourselves on the 
fourth floor, the hall of which is also of mar- 
ble, and is lighted by a sky-light. Here are 
rooms, and we are on high in this old Dan- 
ubian city. The immense strength of these 
mediseval buildings suggests the dark days of 
violence, when such dismal strength was re- 

uired to defend the inmates from marauding 

. In some of the houses of Passau, we 
noted the lower story was quite without win- 
dows, aud where there were small windows 
to the lower part of the houses, they were de- 
fended by strong iron bars. The steep, nar- 
row streets add to the gloomy, forbidding 
appearance of the city; and just over the 
river, the extensive and imposing fortress of 
Oberhaus crowns a precipitous and wooded 
height, and looks sternly down upon the 
town. 

In the middle ages, when Passau was an 
independent bishopric, the Oberhaus frequent- 
ly served as a refuge to the bishops from civil 
broils, and, truly, from that imposing height 
the shepherd might overlook his flock with 
ease, even when he could not lead it. 

Wefind time to look into the Cathedral, which 
boasts of a life-time of six centuries, and to ad- 
mire its massive strength. It looks as if it 
might last six hundred years more. On the 
west side of the platz in front of the Cathe- 
dral is the Post-Office, ‘interesting as being 
the place where the Treaty of Passau, by 
which religious toleration was first established, 
was concluded between the Elector Maurice, 
of Saxony, and the Emperor Charles V. 

We pass through the market-place in the 


. rear of the cathedral, and take a last look at 


the Bavaria country-people, who have brought 
the products of their lands here for barter. 
Dark, serious, silent-looking people they are, 
like the forest shades whence many of them 
have come, and we buy some of the fruits, 
white grapes and purple, to help out our 
noonday meal on the steamer. 


The Darube has now assumed its predes- 
tined rank as the greatest river of Europe, 
being enlarged and strengthened by its trib- 
utaries, and the little narrow steamer stands 
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ready to receive us. She will bear us safely 
down the river, no doubt, but she is strangely 
devoid of luxuries. Here is a seat on deck, 
however, and inasmuch as we are the on 
first-class passengers, we shall have abund- 
ance of space, and no annoyance from smokers. 
The forward part of the boat is accounted 
second-class, and Germans almost always pre- 
fer the cheapest quarters. In this boat the 
second-class is quite as good as the first, and 
even better, being safe from the black deposit 
which the smoke-pipe ‘occasionally showers 
down, and to be in the vicinity of others is no 
objection to an enlightened traveller, or to 
any one seeking enlightenment. 

And so we pass from beneath the shadow 
of the stern fortress onward towards other 
lands. Bavaria still looks down upon us 
from the wooded heights on the north, but 
looks weird and lonely—a strange contrast 
to the artistic magnificence of her capital a 
The castle of Krempelstein perches on an a 
rupt cliff on the Austrian side, while Gbern- 
zell, the last Bavarian village, famous for its 


pottery, stands upon the left bank. Our | 


steamer touches here, and tourists who wish 
to penetrate the forestland may make an en- 
trance at this point. An active walker, with 
knapsack and staff, could in a few days get an 
idea of the manners, customs and homes of & 
people of a past age. Railways have not 
penetrated here, and the pecple who dwell in 
the silence of these shadowy hills are un- 
troubled by the restless march of civilization, 
which gives no rest to those who dwell near 
the world’s great highweys in this age of 


- transition. 


The abrupt, lofty banks of the Danube re- 
minds one of the Rhine, but the mountains 
are higher, and generally clothed with forests, 
and the population very scanty. The habi- 
tations are very poor and desolate-looking, 
and we see hardly any evidence of happy ac- 
tivity, such as lends so great a charm to the 
vine-clad banks of the Rhine. As we wind 
round among the mountains, we pass towers 
and ancient castles on the heights, some still 
in ruins, and some still inhabited. 


And now the channel of the river con- 
tracts to nearly half its former width, and is 
confined between steep, wooded mountains, 
from 600 to 1,000 feet high. The dark river 
is shadowed by its solemn banks, and, as if to 
heighten the sombre tone of the picture, the 
sunshine is hidden for a time by a dark cloud- 
veil as our bark winds round the promontory, 
on which once stood a strong castle, destroyed 
by the Emperor Maximilian I. There is a 
charm in this sheltered wildness and roman- 
tic gloom, after our sojourn in the level plains 
of Bavaria, where one longs yainly for the 
restful green wall of the mountains, and we 
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wish the panorama prolonged endlessly. But 
at length the mountains seem to forsake us, 
and the Danube, released from their embrace, 
emerges into a broad plain. To the south- 
ward, we see the dim outlines of the Austrian 
Alps; but the river is now broken by wooded 
islands, and, as we wind among them, all 
view of distant objects is lost. From this 
point to Linz, and even beyond, the entire 
valley was the scene of many fierce battles in 
the seventeenth century, when the peasantry 
rose in rebellion against their oppressors. Less 
fortunate than the Swiss, they were not able 
to shake off their yoke. At Neuhaus, we 
are shown the spot where they barricaded the 
Danube with chains, to prevent the Bavarians 
from rendering assistance to the Austrian 
governor, who was besieged at Lintz. To the 
right a town is visible, which is said to belong 
to one of the most ancient places in Upper 
Austria. It marks the village of Efferding, 
mentioned in the Nibelungen-Lied as the 
place where Criemhilda passed a night, on her 
journey to the land of the Huns. 


But now the fair city of Linz, the capital 
of Upper Austria, comes in view, and as we 
approach it we get a charming, deliberate 
view of the city. It looks bright and cheer- 
ful, and fine hotels stand on the river-banks 
ready to give us hospitable welcome. We 
land ; and, after making our arrangements 
for the night, find we have an hour or two of 
beautiful sun-set light, by which to see some- 
thing of Linz and its environs. It is a town 
of over 30,000 inhabitants, and, like all cities 
in Europe, has a wealth of fine church edi- 
fices to show to travellers. 
would be more profitable to take a drive to 

the heights, on which stands the tower of 
Freinberg, erected by Archduke Maximilian, 
before the town of Linz was first fortified. It 
is now a church, and adjacent to it is a boys’ 
seminary. There are fine views from the 
platform of the tower, but the priestly fathers 
who reside here do not desire the visits of 
jadies. Our driver, therefore, takes us to a 
point further north, where a wooden tower 
of about seventy steps gives us a splendid 
evening view of Linz and its surroundings. 
Far away to the southward rise the Styrian 
Alps, with their snow-fields and glaciers, 
while all around us is a fair land, diversified 
with hilland dale. The windings of the Dan- 
ube may be traced for a long distance in both 
directions, now pushing its way between steep 
mountain-banks, now wandering bewildered 
among its alluvial islands, and then again 
gathering up its forces to make a way between 
the hills. The last beams of the setting sun 
gave a strange glory tothe mountain-world. 
The soft, violet tints which bathe the Styrian 
heights and glaciers to-night, can never be 
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described fittingly by such words as mi 

and even the painter must acknowledge that 
such ethereal beauty is beyond his utmog 
skill. 
tinted with the amethystine glory of sun-set, 
of the supreme beauty of this earth, and what 
eloquent suggestions do they give of the heay. 
enly glory of which poets and sages of al] 
ages have loved to dream ! 
the poetic Greek imagined that the immortal] 
gods had their dwelling-place on the inacegg. 
sible heights of Olympus. But in these days 
we have scaled the hills, and have found no 
gods among the cloudy summits; neither do 
we find naiads in the fountain, nor dryads in 


But we think it 





What revelations are the snow-hi 


I marvel not that 





the greenwood. “Great Pan is dead!” And ch 
the divinity to which we pay our tribute of stt 
allegiance, dwelleth higher than the moun er 
tain-top, deeper than the fountain in the vale, 
and yet is very near, not far from any one of ug, 

Our departure from Linz was very delib- 
erate. The promise of the early morning bt 
hour was excellent/ but as the sun rose,g lo 
dense fog seemed to settle on the Danube, 7 
and our prudent and phlegmatic captain ob- - 
jected to commencing our long day’s journey al 
till the exhalations of the morning had lifted z 
so that he could see his way clearly. The fe 
navigation of this swiftly moving river is ' 
rather difficult, and just now the waters are ~ 
very low in consequence of long continued r 
drought in the lands above. At length the , 
sunshine pierces the mist, and the banks of . 
the river are already defined again; when : 
we start off in fine style, joyfully anticipating : 
a day of unmixed enjoyment of river scenery, : 
The mist veil is no disadvantage, lending a i 


little tinge of mystery, and giving a delusive 
look of distance to the banks. Our steamer 
is beautiful and most comfortable, something 
like our river boats at home ; and having the 
great advantage of a little saloon shut of 
from the rest where no smoking is allowed, 
we promise ourselves a day of untroubled 
calm—a sort of dream life—when from our 
elevated upper deck we can picture for our 
selves the dim, almost forgotten ages when 
Roman and Goth struggled for mastery on this 
border land. In yonder lonely-looking hab 
itation, I seem to see a type of the rude © 
home of the ancient Dacians, whence the 
stern Romans brouzht the fierce, strong-limbed 
men, whose doom it was to die for their 
amusement in the gladiatorial games of the 
Coliseum. 


The south bank of the Danube is flat be 
low Linz, the north being moderately ele 
vated and densely wooded. The river makes 
a curve to the north and large islands divide 
the current. In about an hour we pass the 
little town of Mauthhausen on the left bank, 
opposite to which the green Ems enters the 
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_ any “ restauration,” he tell us, we must take 
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now cloudy Danube, and far along we can 
trace its crystal purity before it fully loses 
itself in the mightier waters of the father 
river. And now the north bank loses its 
abruptness and we are passing through a 
plain. The steward of the boat pays us a 
visit on the upper deck to inform us that the 
river is so low that the spacious and elegant 
Kronprinz Rudolph cannot go over the rapids 
to-day, and ina short time we must be trans- 
ferred to another and a smaller craft till the 
dangerous places are passed. If we want 


which we are transferred, and we proceed on 
our voyage in the same state as in the morn- 
ing. And onward we go, bending and turn- 
ing in obedience to the force of circumstances, 
and finding new beauties and unexpected 
sublimity all around. We pass the mouth of 
the Ips, and in a few minutes we have reached 
the considerable town of Mahrbach. On the 
hill which overlooks it, 1,300 feet high, we 
see the large pilgrimage church of Maria 
Taferl, to which it is said 100,000 devotees 
annually resort. Even as we gaze, a band of 
worshippers is approaching the town from 
the other side of the river, singing and pray- 
ing. And now, of all things, we would like 
to follow them to their shrine, and see for 
ourselves the consummation of this curious 
and poetic act of faith. But the evening 
shades will soon be upon us, and our steamer 
must not linger, even if she had the will, for 
we are yet a long way from Vienna, and the 
lordly Danube is only to be navigated with 
care and by the light of day. This swift and 
powerful flood is utilized by the people as it 
rolls onward, and undershot wheels are fre- 
quently to be seen (only less frequent than 
the windmills of Holland), of which the 
work seems to be to grind the grain. The 
axle of the wheel rests on two boat-like floag 
ing supports, and the little mill communi- 
cates with the motive power in some myste- 
rious way which we could not investigate. 
The steady movement of the wheels gives a 
vivid impression of the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, which, were it not for the frequent 
bends, must render the Danube unnavigable. 
The banks of the river are defended by stone, 
and in some of the more exposed places by 
solid’ masonry. Where this precaution has 
not been taken, the force of the stream washes 
and undermines the shore, and trees and 
shrubs with great masses of earth are sinking 
to destruction. And now the Erlaf, a tor- 
tuous mass of rivers pours its flood into the 
Danube, and we reach Pochlarn, the tradi- 
tional residence of Rudiger of Pochlarn, one 
rocks below. Better are these days. of the heroes of the Nibelungen-Lied, who 

A little lower down, the river is again ob- entertained Criemhilda on her journey to 
structed by a lofty intruding rock, the Haus- the land of the Huns. On the other side of 
stein, surmounted by a ruined tower. This | the stream, a picturesque old pinnacled cas- 
causes a strong eddy, once a dangerous whirl- tle, with towers, recently restored, is pointed 
pool, now only a swift rapid, down which we | Ut to us, also said to have been erected by 
plunge, nothing daunted, and our dangers the same renowned Rudiger. Endless are 
are over. These rapids are very tame, in- the romantic legends which cluster round the 
deed, when we recall the terrific glories of ruined castles of the Danube, but not interest- 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence, with their | ing, perhaps, except to those who have floated 
powerful, dashing waves and exciting spice by their crumbling walls, and have noted the 
of danger, so attractive to those in whom the | exceeding beauty of the lofty heights which 
primeval savage is not altogether subdued. they crown. 

Now, that the difficult places are past, our| Just at nightfall we pass the ruined castle 
serviceable little friend in need anchors and | of Durrenstein, where. Richard of the Lion 
awaits the coming of another fine steamer, to! Heart was held a prisoner for many weary 






























it now, for there will be none on the other 
boat. Soon we come to rest and to cast an- 
chor in the midst of the rapid, widening 
stream and await the coming of the dusky 
craft, who is a friend indeed to-day. 


‘‘ He who is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee at thy need.” 


And so we pass regretfully from the lordly, 
but incompetent Kronprinz, to the poor- 
looking, but serviceable little tug, which has 
no luxuries at all, and can hardly give us 
seats on her unwashed deck. The river turns 
abruptly to the north, and is again crowded 
into narrow limits between high mountains, 
forest-clad. We pass the pretty little town 
of Grein, nestled at the footstool of the spa- 
cious castle-like seat of the Duke of Coburg. 
Here ridges of rock project into the river, 
and seem to trouble its waters in their hur- 
ried onward course, and a large island on the 
north sideis another impediment to the import- 
ant stream. The main arm now descends in 
rapids called the Strudel (turbulent or gurg- 
ling waters), once considered very danger- 
ous. But the perilous rocks have been so far 
removed or modified by blasting that the pas- 
sage is now thought quite safe, and we felt 
entirely calm as the staunch little boat 
plunges down the swift current. This must 
have been a weird place in other days when 
the robber stronghold, now a heap of ruins, 
looked grimly down from the heights above, 
and death lay in wait among the pitiless 
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months, while traitorous hands in England tri- 
fied with his royal sceptre. Amid so many 
legends of cruelty and violence, it is pleasaut 
to be reminded of the loyal minstrel’s faithful 
love for his Prince, and I seem to see him in 
the evening light clambering up the steep 
crags to try once more if his oft-repeated song 
would find a response from the tower. Little 
thought the Crusading King that more than 
all his deeds of daring among the paynims, 
mankind would remember from age to age 
the gentle story of the devoted love and pain- 
ful quest of Blondel. 

For a long distance we have a fine view of 
the great monastery of Gottweih on its lofty 
and picturesque hill. It is beautiful for situ- 
ation, and as the sunset-light gilds its impos- 
ing towers and pinnacles, we get an idea of 
its astonishing magnificence as well as its vast 
extent. Neither king nor Kaiser can boast 
of a grander dwelling-place than this Bene- 
dictine cloister as it looks to night. 

We touch for a minute or two at the old 
town of Tulln, mentioned in the “ Nibelung- 
en-Lied,” and memorable as the place where 
the Germans and Poles united their forces in 
1683 for the repulse of the Turks, who 

reatened Vienna, and would have planted 
s standard on its walls but for this timely 

ccor. But the veil of night falls on the 
noble river, and a chill breath from the 
mountain heights of the Vienna walde (wood 
or forest) obliges us to retire to the cabin. 
The prudent captain stands patiently at his 
place on the bridge, and the boat moves on 
with unabated speed tiil the last rays of the 
twilight have gone, and then the verdict is 
given that we must be content to spend the 
night at rest on the river. 

There is a cheery company in the saloon 
when we enter, and they all seem disposed to 
accept the inevitable very gracefully. To 
sleep on the boat is not very pleasant, for we 
have not the comfort of state-rooms, and the 
night is chill and we are not supplied with 
enough wraps to enable us to defy the cold. 
We must shiver all night, it seems, and onl 
sleep by piece meal, but we shall enter Vienna 
by the morning-light and see her in her sab- 
bath day garb, on this our first visit, and in 
this thought there is great consolation. Of 
this long, long night it is useless to speak, 
but the morning came, and as soon as the 
river was fully visible from bank to bank, 
we resumed our journey and were soon in 
sight of the beautiful city of the Kaisers. 

Vienna is situated on a plain 500 feet 
above the sea level, on the south bank of the 
Danube. Our steamer transfers us to a 
smaller vessel in which we enter the canal 
which makes a curve up into the midst of the 
city. It is a beautiful stream of swiftly-mov- 
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ing water, and its sloping sides are neat} 
paved with smooth granite blocks, ang 
frequent flights of steps lead from the 
street above to the water below. Everything 
is neat and bright, and we soon touch the 
wharf of Franz Joseph’s quay, just in front of 
the palace-like Hotel de la Metropole, and 
step out of the little steamer into this stately 
and splendid capital of the Austrian realm, 
And here we rest. 
Tenth mo. 14th, 1874. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS TO TEACHERS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Editor :—As the Christmas vacation 
is near at hand, the pupils of the Public 
Schools are looking forward to their holiday 
season with anticipations of much pleasure 
and relaxation from their studies for a short 
season. The subject of making Christmas 
presents to their teachers is fast assuming a 
tangible shape; sfbscription papers are 
passed around the classes, meetings are held 
(sometimes in the class-room) at recess, be 
fore the opening of the session or at the close 
of the school, and this too often with the 
knowledge of the teacher, and in many cases 





with their permission. Pupils not subscrib © 


ing on the first solicitation are waited upon 
daily and urged by their comrades to make 
a contribution to the fund. Many are thus 
compelled to give who have no sympathy 
with the movement, and only contribute be 
cause of the pressure from their fellow-pupila. 

Then follows the appointment of parties 
to make the purchases, and to deliver the pre 
sentation speech. Thus the pupils are de 
moralized as far as the attention to their 
studies is concerned for weeks. The teachers 
cannot fail to see the undue attention given 
to such matters. While appreciating the 
kind regard of the pupils, the whole affair is 
open to such abuses, that justice to teacher 
and pupil demands that the practice should 
be discouraged, and, if neceesary, legislation 
should be invoked to abolish it. In some of 


y | our sister cities, there is a prohibition against 


teachers in the public schools receiving pres 
ents from their pupils, and it is worthy of 
consideration by the Board of Public Educa- 
tion of this city, whether similar legislation 
ought to be adopted to correct said practices. 
The teachers of one of the largest public 
schools, and among those of the highest grade, 
have recently resolved to absolutely refuse 
all presents on such occasions. X. 

[The practice is a mischievous one, an 
ought to be strictly forbidden. The parents 
of many of the children cannot afford such 
exactions.—Ep. LEDGER. ] 





BE not wise in thine own eyes.-—Prov. 3:7, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LESSON OF THE VIOLET. 
BY M. W. P. 


The street was but a narrow one at best, 
And hedged along by houses, dark and high, 
That stood like prison walls, and showed between 
A slender thread of blue, unclouded sky. 
Below, in ragged swarms, the children played, 
And took their life’s first lessons in the street, 
Closed in by barriers of sia and vice, 
Unknowing anything more pure and sweet. 


Here, every day, a missionary came, 
A pious man, and not a canting priest, 
Who made religion seem an empty name, 
Or contradiction of its name, at least. 
He brought them food to eat, and clothes to wear, 
And sheltered them as much as he had power, 
And after that, he tried to draw them up 
Above the wants and passions of the hour. 


He taught them goodness in the highest way, 
By showing in himself an instance true, 
The while he taught the children in his talks 
The little love and kindness that they knew ; 
And yet, one day, his tender heart was sad, 
And, worn with teaching, suffering and care, 
He left them, sorrowful, and went away, 
To ease his burden with the aid of prayer. 


It seemed to him that all the weary years 

Through which his labors never ceased a day, 
Had borne him only idle weeds and tares, 

And had been precious moments thrown away. 
But, as he knelt, a voice upon his ear 

Smote with the music of a chiming bell, 
“@o yet once more; and then, returning here, 

A different tale from this, thy tongue shall tell.” 


The missionary went, with faithful heart, 

With willing feet, with eager, seeking eyes ; 
And, as he walked along the narrow street, 

He saw a sight that filled him with surprise. 
Among the rubbish, underneath a spout, 

Witb constant drops of running water wet, 
Amid the filth, and mire, and dust thrown out, 

Arose, on sleader stem, a violet. 


A tiny flower—a flower that one rude touch 
Might break and cast away—stood there alone, 
Uprising to the sun its purple cup, 
As if the place had been by choice its own ; 
Undaunted by the clamor of the street, 
Unterrified by threatening shout and cry, 
It stood its ground, a thing so fair and sweet, 
It seemed a bright reflection of the sky. 


The missionary touched it with his hand, 
As if, from its soft leaf, new strength to gain, 
Then went his way, rejoicing in his heart, 
That hope and joy had risen up from pain ; 
And though, for many years, he labored on, 
Though doubts sometimes arose to dim his sight, 
Though sometimes for the shining of the sun 
He looked in vain, and all was dark as night— 


He still hoped on; and in the course of time 
Came his reward, and bless’d him sixty-fold ; 
And from the mire and filth within the street, 
Among the houses, sin-defiled and old, 
New life sprung up ; and, like the violet, 
He saw his answer, growing up each day, 
And he was thankful for the little flower 
That held him up from fainting by the way. 


Chicago, Twelfth mo. 4th, 1874. 
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From the Public Ledger of the 9th inst. 
WHAT THE “ TRANSIT’”’ MEANS. 


Those of our readers who can recall their 
first lessons in astronomy will remember the 
familiar statement that “the sun is ninty-five 
millions of miles (in round numbers) from 
the earth.” This was the orthodox astro- 
nomical belief for a hundred years before 
the last “transit of Venus” (1760), and re- 
mained so for nearly a hundred years after 
that event. Some closer calculations of the 
observations of that transit, which were com- 
pleted by the astronomer Encke, about the 
year 1824, made the distance from the centre 
of the earth to the centre of the sun 95,370,- 
000 miles. So the old formula of ninety- 
five millions of miles remained sufficiently 
accurate for popular use, and so retained its 
place in the school astronomies. But it was 
not yet precise enough for the use of the 
nautical almanac makers—those practical 
astronomers and mathematical computers, 
who have to calcylate the movements and 
positions of the heavenly bodies for several 
years in advance, for the use of navigators 
of the high seas. These latter, in making 
their perilous voyages through the path- 
less waste of waters, have no sure guid 
but their chronometers and the movemef 
and positions of the sun, moon and stars. It 
is, therefore, in the highest degree essential 
to their safety that the chances for error in 
the nautical almanacs shall be reduced to the 
lowest possible minimum. It is for this rea- 
son that there is so much solicitude concern- 
ing the precise distance of the earth from the 
sun and the moon and the other heavenly 
bodies within our planetary system; it is for 
this reason that such minute, careful and ex- 
haustive observations are made; it is for this 
reason that not only years, but centuries, are 
devoted to continuous observations; and 
finally it is for this reason that there is so 
much discussion just now of the present 
“Transit of Venus” across the face of the 
sun, which was being observed last night by 
scores of American and other astronomers, 
stationed in the Eastern hemisphere, for 
these “transits” furnish one of the best 
means for measuring the sun’s distance from 
the earth. 

About twenty years ago, however, the de- 
sirability of greater accuracy in this measure- 
ment started a number of other methods for 
testing, revising and correcting the accepted 
standard of distance. Among these are ex- 
haustive calculations of the effects of the 
sun’s attraction on the moon; and of the 
relative weight of the sun and earth, and the 
consequent distance which ought to separate 
them in order that the centrifugal motion of 
the earth in its orbit shall precisely balance 
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upon observations of the planet Mars, and of| great advances made in the precision of aj} 


the time required [498 seconds] for light to 
pass from the sun to the earth. 

‘The result of all these laborious observa- 
tions and computations was to show that the 
95,370,000 miles of Encke were too great, and 
that the real distance is somewhere between 
92,200,000 and 92,700,000 miles. Here, not- 
withstanding all the care of the observers, and 
all the nice and delicate methods of modern 
science and mechanical ingenuity, there is 
still an uncertainty, to the extent of half a 
million of miles—great in absolute figures, 
but not so much in vast distances, yet still 
enough to make it highly desirable to get 
closer, and this is what our American astron- 
omers and photographers, with their foreign 
colleagues, were trying to do watching the 
“ Transit of Venus” last night on the oppo- 
site side of the globe, where it was broad day- 
light. 

Some of these Americai astronomers and 
hotographers are stationed on desolate is- 
ands in the vast Southern Ocean, some in 
New Zealand, some in Australia, some in 
Japan and China, and some in Northeastern 

ja. This wide distribution of the observ- 
ing parties is made partly for prudential 

reasons, in order to increase the chances of 
finding an unclouded sky at one station, if it 
should unfortunately be overcast with clouds 
at an. ther; and partly from the desirability 
of placing nearly the whole diameter of the 
earth between two sets of observers, in order 
to afford them the largest practicable “ base- 
line’ on which to erect their angular measure- 
ments. Seven thousand miles is not much of 
a base when you are trying to measure the 
distance of an object 92,000,000 of miles away, 
and when the angle to be marked by the tele- 
scope and by the observer is less than the one- 
tenth part of a second, or less than one part 
of a scale divided into twelve million nine 
hundred and sixty thousand parts. The di- 
ameter of the earth is just next to nothing 
when dealing with such vast distances and 
the infinitesimal angles they present. Minute, 
however, as these subdivisions of space may 
be, and great precision as they demand in the 
instrument and in the observer, still more 
minuteness is required in marking the exact 
instant of time when the critical point of an 
important astronomical observation is made. 
The experienced observer whose trained eye 
is guiding his skilled hand, will at the criti- 
cal instant touch the key of a delicate piece 
of machinery that will mark the hundredth 
part of a second of time—the hundredth part 
of the interval between two ticks of a watch 
—and which instrument could mark the thou- 


astronomical work in the last hundred yea 
is due not more to the cultivated intellect of 
the scientist than to the skilled hand of the 
m+chanic, who arms the scientist with the 
wonderful instruments, with the aid of which 
he now marches to successful discovery and 
makes conquest after conquest among the 
hitherto unknown realms of Nature. 





THE sunbeam is composed of millions of. 
minute rays; so, home-light must be consti. 
tuted of little tenderness, kindly looks, sweet 
laughter, loving words. 
—oo———————————— 

NOTICEs. 








CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 20th, Schuylkill, Pa., at 3 P. M. 
a ‘Upper Dublin, Pa., at 3 P. M. 
6 27th, Centredgle, Iowa, at 3 P. M. 
se “West N¢ttingham, Md., 3 P. M. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. , 
The Executive Committee of the Association with. 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will meet at Friendg’ 
Meeting-house, in Camden, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 26th, at 10 A.M. The general at 
tendance of the members desirable, also of the Co. 
operative Visiting Committee each member is de. 
sired to send a report of what attention they have 
given, so that they can be condensed into one re 
port. Direct to care of Louisa J. Roberts, 421 N, 
Sixth st., Philadelphia. | Rosertr Tinney, Clerk, 





The Quarterly Meeting of Haddonfield First-day 
School Union will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house 
in Camden, on Seventh-day, the 26th inst., at the 
hour of one o’clock in the afternoon. 

Emmor Roserts, Clerk, 

Fellowship, N. J., 12th mo. 14th, 1874. 
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TELEGRAMS were received on the 9th inst., at 
Greenwich Observatory from India, announcing that 
the observation of the transit of Venus had been 
successful. Over one hundred photographs were 
taken. At Wasbiogton, the Transit Commission 
received a telegram from Greenwich, through the 
Smithsonian Institution, stating that detailed tele- 
grams of telescopic and microscopical observations 
near Cairo and Suez, and of photographic observa- 
tions at Thebes of the transit of Venus, have been 
received. All were perfectly successful. 

At Shanghai the weather was overcast and the 
sun obscured. 

One from Nagasaki, Japan, of the same date, via 
London, stating that observations of the transit of 
Venus at this point have been completely successfal. 

Also from London, on the 10th, that the transit 
of Venus was successfully observed at Hobart Town, 
Adelaide and Melbourne, and at points in India, 
China and Japan. The American party, however, 
was only partly successful at Hobart Town. 


A pistinct shock of earthquake was felt at 10.30 
P. M. on the Lith inst., in the neighborhood of New 
York city, along the Hudson, up the Harlem road, 
as far east as Stamford, Conn., and at other places. 
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Hardwood Furniture, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1874. No. 43. 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. $2 o Ss AVEID! 
WM. HHACOCK, To meet the urgent demand of the times the 


Manufacturer and Dealer in FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sen 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 

_— office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

a. 





















WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 
pa@s"Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 

promptly attended to. 


je@y-Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 




















ee es New Type—Skilled Workmen 
DEALER IN Established over 3O Years. 
CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE,| <5 jaune, 2597/5 
‘No, 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, cal INVOICES, 7 © 
PHILADELPHIA. CHECKS, | 
paw Especial Attention given te Decorating China and = CARDS . = 
DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS.) > 3 
NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 8¥} cts. and $1.00 per yard, | ummm a 
| ' - a 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA oc Ee 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. ? Ye > 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS, 4 SS oo 
LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 2 WV = 
LONG AND.SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS QO WS Y Ma 


FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 
500 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine 
at 624 cts. 
BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 
3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES 
OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. 
up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.374 per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 124 cts. for- 
merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
12} ots. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 
8. W. cor. 1th and Arch Sts. Philed, | “0 
N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine OARDING.—A PLEASANT SECOND-STORY 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, B room to let, with board for the winter, in s 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, | Friend’s family. Terms reasonable, — P a 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS | and comparatively central. For eT cas Arch 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping | S. 0. H., Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 
a line of these goods. Street, Philadelphia. 


Corner of Library Street. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


GALEB OLOTHIER, President. 


ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


ERSONS DESIRING BOARDING IN A FRIENDS’ 
family, can find good accommodation at 1607 
Chestnut Street. A. P. COOK. 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusie Sprinc In THE MARKET. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
.ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for ‘the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind ‘of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


¢ 
Former.iy 421 Norta Sixta Sfruert, 


has rémoved to 247 North Eighth Stfeet, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAIDOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD -BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are Feorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsert Street, Para. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 

every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 

patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Strext, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGZBS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. 


6. 0. JESSUP 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING C0, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna. 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win. 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in. 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia, 
Works, Vamdes. 


_ Published Quarterly. —— January Number just 
issued, and contains ovcr 100 Paces, 500 ENGRAVINGs, 
descriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers 
and Vegetables, with Directions for Culture, CoLorep 
Pate, etc. ‘The most, useful and elegant work of 
the kind in the world.—---@nly 25 cents fcr the year. 
Pzblished in English and German. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


A oaae BY JANUARY Ist, 1875, A SETTLED, 
steady woman, belonging to Friends’ Society, 
to cook, bake, and do light house-work for a small 
family. She will have a very comfortable home and 
good wages. References exchanged. Address 


Mrs. E. J. FARQUHAR, 
York, Penna. 


ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT ? 


All persons of either sex, of good address, can 
tind profitable employment in selling our Subscrip- 
tion Books. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with 
terms. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 

549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


UMBRELLAS <= CANES, 


M. & A. HASSLER’S Manufactory, 
634 Arch Street. 


Immense assortment of Silk, Regina, Alpaca and 
Zanilla Umbrellas with Pearl, Ivory aad “Natural 
Handles. Twilled Silk Umbrellas from $4.50, up, 
other Silks $3.50, up. Gold, Silver and Ivory head 
Canes a Specialty. Large assortment, prices low. 
42-4t. 





SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
20: 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. ~ 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
ga@F"Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 
708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 42-ly 
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